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Memorabilia. 


‘NWO among the articles in the interesting 

current number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes may perhaps prove specially inter- 
esting to our readers. The one is a first in- 
stalment of the letters, hitherto unpub- 
lished, of Queen Hortense to her brother, 
Eugéne de Beauharnais. Edited with notes 
by M. Jean Hanoteau, they add much to 
our knowledge of Hortense and something 
in the way of details about Napoleon. Above 
all, they illustrate the private, intimate 
re-action of the individuals immediately sur- 
rounding him, whose fortunes were depend- 
ent on him, to the views, decisions and be- 
haviour of Napoleon. Hortense’s brother 


was the one friend in whom she could more | 


or less freely confide. The first of these 
letters is dated from Mme. de Campan’s 
pension at Saint Germain, in 1799, when 
the writer was seventeen; with the next, we 
find her, in 1805, the wife of Louis Bona- 
parte at Saint-Amand; the last of those 
given here was written at Saint-Leu in 1806. 
The second article is that by M. Jean 
Dietz, discussing and amplifying the 
‘Ernest Psichari, mon Frére,’ recently 
brought out by Mlle Henriette Psichari. It 
revives for us one of tthe most touching and 
attractive figures of the French army and of 
French literature in the days of the War. 


AN interesting social topic upon which we 

might perhaps hear more, is the spread 
of fashions outwards and downwards from 
the fewer, rich and highly cultivated, to the 
more numerous poor and not much aesthetic- 
ally developed members of a community. 
An example of this may be seen in the paper 
on Tudor Mural Painting in Bucks, by Mr. 
F. W. Reader, which is a main attraction in 
the number (Vol. viii., No. 7) of Records of 
Buckinghamshire (the Journal of the County 
Architectural and Archaeological Society). 
In Tudor times, mural wall-painting was 
adopted by the middle and trading classes, as 
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| decoration for their houses, much as wall- 


papers are used now—a fashion derived from 
their more exalted neighbours. It had no 
tradition, ecclesiastical or other; the crafts- 
man seems to have copied designs, figures, 
foliage or conventional patterns) as they came 
under his hand, and, with some exceptions, 
he shows little native sense for elegance. 
Colour seems to have been prized above 
form. Examples have been found at Amer- 
sham and at Aylesbury, as well as in some 
outlying districts of Bucks. They are here 
caretully described and lavishly illustrated. 
The choice of the figures for the walls—com- 
bined with their appearance — is often 
quaint. Here are Hercules and Julius 
Caesar; Duke Joshua; King David; Hector 
of Troy ; Charlemagne and Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon. he Nine Worthies would seem to be 
about. Here and there the floral ornament 
is pretty and skilfully adjusted, and there 
is a rough but bold and lifelike drawing of 
a woman’s head, which seems ‘to show that 
there was someone then working at Amersham 


with real artistic ability in him. 
| the current issue of the Library Mr. 
G. B. Harrison tells us much that is in- 
teresting about ‘ Books and Readers, 1599- 
1603.’ His survey is naturally based upon 
study of the Stationers’ Register, concerning 
which he tells us that it contains entry, for 
this period, of only about two-thirds of the 
books published. These entries were com- 
monly made from the MS. before the several 
books were printed; in cases of translation 
it was not uncommon to enter a book before 


| the proposed English version had been made 


at all. A paragraph records the progress 
of an important controversy of these years, 
which produced some forty or more pamph- 
lets and caused immense excitement, though 
literary historians have not made much of 
it. This was the quarrel between the Eng- 
lish Roman Catholic priests and the Jesuits, 
which began at Wisbech Castle, where 
priests were interned, and was fomented by 
Bancroft with the view of discrediting tthe 
Jesuits, whose domination was resented by 
the seculars. At 12 S. ii. 379 we reviewed 
the study of Archpriest Blackwell’s institu- 
tion by Father J. H. Pollen, S.J. Black- 
well had been appointed to settle the dispute, 
but came out of the business—like the rest 
of those engaged in it—with little credit. It 
is noteworthy that Bancroft continued to get 
the pamphlets he caused to be written printed 
in England by English printers, yet without 
being entered in the Register. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


FURTHER NOTES ON MILTON’S 
Artis Logicae. 
(See clxiv. 149.) 


T the reference above (March 4, 

1933) I indicated some of ‘the books! which 
might be considered in studying the general 
background of Milton’s Artis Logicae, gave 
some facts about available copies of that 
treatise , and pointed out the apparent 
identity of the so-called 1673 “‘ edition ”? and 
the 1672 edition. The apparent identity of 
the two texts was merely touched upon then, 
but at the request of Professor Allan Gilbert? 
of Duke University, a more detailed compari- 
son of these two texts has been made, and the 
results are here given. This comparison is 
based primarily on two Milton texts (re- 
ferred to here as A and B) concerning which 
the title-page information is here presented 
in full: 


A. Joannis Miltoni Angli, Artis Logicae 
Plenior Institutio, ad Petri Rami Methodum 


1 Among other books, I mentioned the 
“Second Impression” of Alexander Richard- 
son’s ‘The Logicians School-Master,’ pub- 
lished in London in 1657. More recently I 
have located an earlier quarto edition of 1629 
in the Cambridge University Library. For 
a sketch of the popularity of formal logic in 
England in the sixteenth century, and an 
analysis of the use of logical terms by Shakes- 
peare in particular, see the article on ‘ Shakes- 
peare and Formal Logic’ in ‘ Studies in Eng- 
lish Philology’ (in honor of Frederick Klae- 
ber), edited by Malone and Rudd. Minneapolis, 
1929, pp. 380-397. 

2 In the last paragraph of my notes at the 
reference, I remarked that Professor Gilbert 
was preparing a modern English translation of 
the Artis Logicae, while Professor G. P. Krapp 
would edit the Latin text for the same volume, 
i.e., volume xi. of the Columbia Milton. A 
more recent arrangement has placed the Latin 
text also in Professor Gilbert’s hands; and he 
has completed the work of editing and translat- 
ing. In addition to this work, he is prepar- 
ing a study of the Artis Logicae in general and 
a treatment of Milton’s use of logic and refer- 
ences to it in his works. In this forthcoming 
volume (not a part of the Columbia Milton) 
Dr. Gilbert will give considerable attention to 
the problems suggested in my previous notes, 
and will also present evidence concerning Mil- 





ton’s indebtedness to the work of Bishop 
Downam (Dounamius, Downham, or Down- 
ame). 
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concinnata, Adjecta est Praxis Annalytica 
Petri Rami vita. Libris duobus. Londini, Im. 
pensis Spencer Hickman, Societatis Regalis 
Typographi ad insigne Rosae in Caemeterio, D, 
Pauli. 1672. (This copy in Christ’s College 
Library, Cambridge, formerly belonged _ to 
Wordsworth,3 and has his autograph on _ the 
fly-leaf). 

B. Joannis Miltoni Angli, Artis Logicae 
Plenior Institutio, ad petRr RAMI Methodum 
concinnata. Adjecta est Praxis Annalytica & 
Petri Rami vita; Libris duobus. Londini, 
(mpensis 8. H. Prostant pro R. Boulter ad In. 
signe Capitis Turcae exadversum Mercatori Re- 
gali in Vico vulgd Cornhill dicto, 1673. 

These title-pages present several significant 
differences. The most obvious is the mention" 
of different publishers. Then, too, the 1673 
title-page is different in size and texture of 
paper from that of 1672. Moreover, the 1673 
title-page does not correspond in size and 
texture of paper with the leaves of the regular 
text in the same volume. Careful examina- 
tion of the leaves reveals the fact that the 
1673 title-page is a separate sheet, clearly 
pasted to the stub (of an original leaf, 
apparently cut out) and at the same time 
pasted upon the first leaf of the Praefatio 
which follows. The stub is bound with the 
other leaves of the gathering. The 1673 
title-page, unlike all other leaves in the 
volume, is held in place not by the sewing 
and binding, but by paste alone—although 
the leaf is fitted close back to the folds. 
There is no doubt, then, that the 1673 title- 
page was not folded in the usual manner with 
the other leaves in the gathering, but was 
clumsily clipped and fitted in with paste 
after the other sheets were folded and possibly 
already bound. The 1672 title-page bears a 





3 Bound (at end) with Wordsworth’s copy is 
another treatise on logic: ‘‘ P. Rami Verman- 
dui Regii Professoris, Dialecticae Libri duo: 
Quibus loco Commentarii perpetui post certa 
capita subjicitur, Guilielmi Amesii Demonstra- 
tio Logicae Verae, Simul Cum Synopsi ejusdem, 
qua uno intuiti exhibetur Tota Ars bene Dis 
serendi. Cantabrigiae, Ex Officina Joann 
Hayes, Celeberrimae Academicae Typographi. 
1672. Impensis G. Morden, Bibliopolae.’ 
(This tract consists of 99 pages plus a table 
“ Principia Logicae,” etc.) Still another work 
on logic may be found in the Christ’s College 
library bound with a copy (one of those with 
portrait of Milton missing) of Artis Logicae. 
There are a hundred pages of “ Pars Dee: ete., 
plus two pages of “ Typographus Lectori.” On 
the title-page we read: “‘ Institutio Logicae, in 
Quatuor Partes Distributa: Autore 1. 
Petro Gassendo. Londini, Ex Officina Rogert 
Danielis, MDCLX.” 
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shadowy negative print’ of the engraved por- | 


| 
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trait opposite, obviously made by folding | 


title-page and portrait page together before 
the ink was fully dry. The 1673 title-page 
has no such negative print. ' 
Let us now consider the Milton portraits 
in A and B texts. A has an engraved por- 
trait of Milton on the fly-leaf opposite the 
title-page. Beneath the portrait are printed 
the words:5 “‘W. Dolle Sculpsit Joannis 
Miltoni Effigies Atat - 63 - 1671.’’ In B text 
the portrait is clipped considerably on the 
left margin, and the JV in ‘‘ W. Dolle’’ and 
a small part of the J in ‘‘ Joannis’”’ are 
clipped away. The printed letters in both 
portraits otherwise agree. The portraits are 
apparently made from the same Dolle block, 
but the shades of darkness are slightly differ- 
ent in the two prints. The folds, lines and 
cross-lines appear to the eye to be identical. 








4 Three copies of Artis Logicae in the library 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, have no actual 
portrait; but the dull negative outline of the 
portrait on the title-page indicates that the 
portrait was once there, but is now lost in each 
of these cases. Another Christ’s College copy 
has a portrait (identical with the one in Words- 
worth’s copy) which has been clipped from 
elsewhere and pasted to the first fly-leaf. 

5 This likeness of Milton was certainly not 
wholly original with Dolle. The words “ W. 
Dolle Sculpsit ”” can here only mean that Dolle 
made his design after an earlier likeness. 
When we search for the proper antecedent, we 
have no difficulty in settling upon the portrait 
of Milton (1670) for the ‘ History of Britain.’ 
Under this portrait we find the following words, 
which obviously served as a model for Dolle: 


“Gal. Faithorne-Delin. et Sculpsit. _ Joannis 
Miltoni Effigies AMtat: 62 1670.” Faithorne 


seems to have made his engraving from life, 
and this would largely account for Dolle’s pre- 
ference of the Faithorne engraving over others 
which were as easily available. Dolle repro- 


duced Faithorne with considerable success, 
using a slightly reduced scale. Dr. Gilbert 


suggests that a portrait which he has examined 
resembles the Milton portrait of 1645; but all 
the portraits of Milton in copies of the Artis 
Logicae which I have seen are obviously based 
on the Faithorne portrait (1670) for the ‘ His- 
tory of Britain.’ Perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory study of the various likenesses of Milton 
is the volume entitled: ‘ Milton Tercentenary 
Portraits and Writings of John Milton,’ 
Christ’s College, 1908. (Concerning the 1645 
Milton portrait, see pp. 5-6. Concerning the 
Faithorne and Dolle engravings, see pp. 5, 6 
10, 24-25, and 116). This volume, compiled by 
Dr. Williamson and his colleagues, also lists 
(p. 129) all copies of Milton’s Artis Logicae 
which are preserved in the various libraries of 
the Cambridge colleges. In regard to the Mil- 
ton portraits, see also: ‘On the Engraved Por- 
traits and Pretended Portraits of John Milton ’ 
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There is one slight modification® of the A 
portrait that the B portrait does not have, 
namely, a blur about the size of an exclama- 
tion mark at a 45° angle across the second 


| fold of Milton’s cloak (almost 3 of an inch 
| from 'the corner of the white collar, on Mil- 


ton’s right) just about at the position of 
Milton’s right armpit. Such a modification 
might have occurred as a result of a bruise 
or scratch on the portrait-block before the 
impression was taken, the bruise having been 
made on the block after some other copies had 
been run off, and the “ modification ’’ thus 
appearing in the later prints. If this con- 
jecture be true, then the A portrait was 
actually printed after the B portrait. It is 
barely possible that the ‘‘ modification ’’ or 
blur in the A portrait was not made at the 
moment of printing, but was due to a blot 
of ink after the leaf came from the press. 
My eyes cannot determine this point with 
certainty, but it seems more likely that the 
““ modification ’’ was the result of an actual 
dent in the block. 

In considering the identity of A and B 
texts, the pagination and catchwords are 
significant. In both A and B the Praefatio 
pages are numbered with sig. A4 (page begin- 
ning ‘‘ Quanquam”’ and ending with the 
catchword “‘ piosa ’’) and A5 (page beginning 
with ‘“‘ rum” and ending with the catch- 
word ‘‘Prius’’), The leaves of the Praefatio 
of A are in proper order, each catchword 
tallying with the first word on the following 
page. In B text one leaf of the Praefatio 





by John Fitchett Marsh, Esq. Extracted from 
the Transactions of the Historical Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. Vol. xii, 1859-60. 
Liverpool, 1860. 

6 In this connection I have examined two 
1672 copies of Milton’s Artis Logicae in the 
Cambridge University Library. One has no 
portrait, no dim negative outline of portrait 
on the title-page, and no evidence that the por- 
trait was ever present. The other copy has a 
portrait corresponding exactly to the portrait 
in B, without the “ modification ” of the por- 
trait in A. In order to check the point further 
I have made careful re-examination of the two 
copies of Artis Logicae in the British Museum. 
One copy (B. M. 1134. a 5.) has the W. Dolle 
portrait without a flaw. The whole text is 
printed on the same paper with the same 
watermarks as the A and B texts. The other 
copy (B. M. 16100) has the W. Dolle portrait; 
tut there is a small white streak (about } inch 
long) in Milton’s hair (just over his right ear), 
and another white streak (about an inch long, 
across the right arm near the shoulder). These 
two white streaks may be the result of a lack 
of sufficient pressure when the impression was 
taken. 
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is clearly out of place’, due to an error in 
folding or binding. This leaf (recto 
‘* Artium ”’ to ‘‘ quod ex ’’; verso, ‘‘ ex ’’ to 
‘* pigendi ut ’’) is placed just before sig. A5, 
whereas it should be located two leaves 
further on. In all other respects the catch- 
words and pagination of A and B texts agree. 
This fact becomes cogent evidence of the iden- 
tity of A and B when we discover the numer- 
ous irregularities® of pagination in A and B. 
In both, what should be p. 48 is erroneously 
numbered p. 46. In both A and B where we 
would naturally expect to find pp. 74, 75, 
and so on in sequence up to a hundred, the 
pagination is clumsily confused, and the 
pages are indicated by a very interesting 
series of duplicates, as follows (what should 
be pp. 74—99) : 76, 77, 76, 77, 80, 81, 80, 81, 
84, 85, 84, 85, 88, 89, 88, 89, 92, 93, 92, 93, 
96, 97, 96, 97, 68 (obviously intended for 
“©98"’), and 99. These errors were appar- 
ently due to confusion on the part of the 
compositor; for the signatures, the catch- 
words, and the continuity of the text show 
that these leaves are bound in their proper 
place. In both A and B tthe final page, 
which should be numbered 228, is actually 
numbered 223. In all other cases the pagina- 
tion, signatures, and catchwords are identical 
and regular9 in A and B texts. 

A careful examination of the watermarks 
and paper used in A and B texts reveals 
further evidence in point. There appear 
two watermarks of very distinct design in A; 
these same two marks appear in B. In both 





7 This same misplacement of a leaf occurs 
in the preface of one of the 1672 copies of Artis 
Logicae in the British Museum, as reported in 
my notes. (Cf. clxiv. 150). The misplacement 
of a leaf in the preface of two copies of the 
1672 edition may mean simply two accidents in 
folding, or this misplacement of the leaf may 
be the distinguishing trait of a separate “issue” 
of the 1672 edition. Without further evidence, 
I can only guess about this point. 

8In B the number for p. 53 did not print ex- 
cept in specks, probably due to a loose piece of 
pulp which took the impression. 

9 In both copies of Artis Logicae in the Cam- 
bridge University Library the leaves of the 
preface are in correct order; the paper in each 
case shows the same horizontal water-lines 
about an inch apart; and the spider-like water- 
mark and oblong watermark (both described 
in this essay in connection with the discussion 
of watermarks in A and B) are found again 


in the outside margin of the leaves. Moreover, 
the errors in pagination in both these copies 
tally with similar errors in A. and B. The same 
is true of still another copy of Artis Loaicae 
(1672) in the library of Magdalene 
Cambridge. 


College, 





A and b the watermarks seem to be rightly 
placed in regard to the eye when the book js 
held crosswise instead of upright, and in both 
A and B the watermarks appear on the mar- 
gin of the outside edge of the leaf. One 
watermark roughly resembles a spider (but 
it is not actuaily a spider), and in the pro. 
cess of cutting and binding the leaves, two 
halves of this mark are usually found in 
adjacent leaves in the gathering in both A 
and B. The other watermark is an oblong 


| rectangle with figures enclosed, and due to 





the process of cutting and binding, the two 
halves of this watermark are usually found 
in leaves not adjacent. Although the water- 
marks of both A and B are not invariably 
found in exactly the same positions in the 
leaves, the similar location of the watermarks 
with regard to the printed page in both A 
and B is the norm. In more than five 
instances ‘the watermarks are found in leaves 
with the same pagination in A and B; in 
other instances the number of watermarks 
corresponds in A and B, although they do not 
actually occur at exactly the same pagination 
in the texts. In addition to the figured 
watermarks, the paper used in A and B 
(except the extraneous title-page of B) is 
watermarked with very light horizontal lines 
about an inch apart. The lines are a bit 
harder to see at a glance in the B copy. More- 
over, the paper of B is somewhat discoloured, 
and all the leaves are a bit warped as if once 
wet. I conjecture, therefore, that the water 
might have caused a slight shrinkage. The 
effect of the water might account for the fact 
that the exact measurements from top to 
bottom and from side to side of the printed 
matter on corresponding pages of A and B 
reveal a very slight difference, the printed 
matter on pages of B measuring a little less 
than corresponding pages of A in each case. 

A letter-for-letter collation of the list of 
‘“Typographi Errata’? in both A and B 
reveals no variants. 

In A and B we find the same fount of type, 
and the italics, the captions, and the heavy 
black letters correspond exactly. 

Without proceeding with a letter-for-letter 
collation of the full texts of A and B, I feel 
that'the evidence herein presented is sufficient 
to warrant certain observations. In the first 
place, the A (1672) and B (1673) texts are 
identical, except for the title-pages, the por 
traits, and ‘the order of the leaves in the 
Praefatio. T cannot allow that A and B are 
separate editions of Milton’s Artis Logicar. 
for the identity of texts rests upon the cumu- 
lative evidence of pagination (including 
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many clumsy duplications and other errors) 
italics and captions. The irregular position | 
of a single leaf in the Praefatio of B is prob- 
ably accounted for by an accidental mis- 
placement in binding. In spite of the slight | 
modification in the A portrait, the portraits 
in A and B are made from the same origina] 
engraving. The B title-page (1673) is cer- 
tainly extraneous and not an organic part 
of the B text, which is in fact that of the 
1672 edition. It is possible that the 1673 
title-page is a genuine title-page from an 
actual 1673 edition (no copy of which has | 
come within the range of my search), and 
that at some time this 1673 title-page was 
pasted in the front of a copy of ‘the 1672 
edition in an attempt to make a regular and 
complete ‘text of Milton’s Artis Logicae. 
Although this explanation is possible, the 
frailty of human nature and the degree of 
apparent probability favour the conjecture 
that the B (1673) title-page is the fabrication 
of a dishonest publisher who wished to sell 
a copy of the 1672 edition of Artis Logicae 
as if it were a 1673 edition. Thus, unless 
contrary evidence be brought to light, I shall 
assume that there was no edition of Milton’s | 
Artis Logicae in the year 1673. 
JOHN WALKER McCarn, JR. 
Winthrop College. 


KING’S SHIPS BUILT ON THE NORTH- 
EAST COAST OF ENGLAND. 
(See ante p. 38). 


Built by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell and 
Co., Ltd., by C. Mitchell and Co., by Sir 
W. G. Armstrong and Co., or by Sir W, G. 
Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., Ltd., at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1852. Buster, paddle tug, built of wood. 
(217) T. 113 ft. length. I.H.P. (304 F.D.). 
Still shewn in 1891 Navy Lists. 

1860. Britomart, 2, S.S., wood, gun- 
boat. 120 ft. length. 330 (270) T. I.H.P. 
60 N.D. (277 F.D.). Launched May 1860. 
Served at Canadian Fenian disturbances 
1865-69 ; broken up 1892. 

1876. Srauncu, T.S., iron, gunboat. 180 
(200) T. (sic) LH.P. 25 N.D. (134 F.D.). 
Deleted from Lists circa 1904. 

1871. BuioopHounp, T.S., iron, gunboat. | 
254 (254) T. I.H.P. 110 N.D. (210 F.D.). | 
Sold 1921. | 

1871. Snapper (ex MastiFF), T.S., iron, 
= As for last vessel. Sale list | 


| 


| steel, cruiser, as before. 


1878. Tyne, S.S., iron, troopship; later 


used as destroyer depot ship. 3560 T. 
| LH.P. (1120 F.D.). Served at Suakin 
1884-85. Sold 1920. 


1883. Hanpy, S.S., iron, gunboat; re- 
named ExcEeLLENT (1891); later CaxcumTa; 
later Snapper II. 508 T. 380 N.D. 115 


ft. length. Served on Flanders coast in 
1914. 

1883. Vuicrorta, colonial gunboat. 
Launched at Elswick in 1883. 530 T. 140 
ft. length. I.H.P. (800 F.D.). 

1884. Patuma, T.S., iron, colonial gun- 
boat. Launched at Newcastle-on-lyne 
1884. Employed 1884-1895 surveying 
Australia. 360 T. 115 ft. IH.P. (340 
F.D.). 

1883. Apert, T.S., colonial gunboat. 
350T. 115 ft. I.H.P. (400 F.D.). 

1884. GayunpaH, T.S., steel, colonial 
gunboat. 360 T. 115 ft. I.H.P. (400 
F.D.). 

1884. Protector, T.S., steel, colonial 
gunboat. 920T. 188ft. IH.P. (1641 
F.D.). 

1886. Rattier, 8.8., composite, gunboat. 
715 T. H.P. 600 N.D. (1200 F.D.). 
Re-named Dryap in 1919. Sold 1924. 


1886-7. Wasp, S.S., composite, gunboat. 
670 T. 165 ft. I.H.P. (1000 F.D.). Sup- 
posed to have foundered 10 Oct., 1887 in 


| the China Seas, having left Singapore 10 


Sept., 1887. 

Launched 1887. DrupeGe, 
for gun trials. 890 T. 

9 April, 1887. Vuicrorta, T.S., battleship. 
Laid down as ReNowN—launched as 
Victorra, 10,470 T. I.H.P. 1400. Sunk 
in collision with CAMPERDOWN off Tripolo 22 
June, 1893. 

1889. Boomerane (ex Wuitine), T.S., 


S.S., gunboat 


steel, gunboat. 735 T. 230 ft. I H.P. 
2500 N.D. 

1889. KKARRAKATTA (ex WuzarRD), T.S., 
| steel, gunboat. 735 T. I.H.P. 2500 N.D. 
(4500 F.D.). 

1889. Katoompa (ex Panpora), T.S., 
steel, cruiser. 2575 T. I.H.P. (7500 F.D.). 
| 265 ft. 

1889. \Mutpura (ex Petorvs), T.S., steel, 
cruiser 2575 T. as before. 

1889. WattaRoo (ex PERSIAN), T.S., 


Served in China 
1900; Navy Lists to 1916 and later. 


1890. Puassry, T.S., steel, torpedo gun- 
boat. Indian Government. 735 T. 230 
ft. IH.P. 2500 N.D. 

1891. Assaye, as last. 


27 Oct., 1890. Sirius, T.S., steel, cruiser. 
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3600 T. LH.P. 7000 N.D. (9000 F-.D.). | 


Completed April, 1892. Sunk as_block- 
ship at Ostend 23 April, 1918. 

1891. Spartan, T.S., steel, cruiser—as 
last. Re-named Dertance II in 1907. Navy 


Lists to 1924 or later. 


1895. SpiTriRE, torpedo boat destroyer. 
330 T. I.H.P. (4500 F.D.). Sold 1912. 

1895. Sworprisu, T.B.D.—as last. Sold 
1910. 


1897. Pacrotus, submarine depot ship. 


Built as T.S. cruiser. 2133 T. 1.B.P. 
5000 N.D. (7000 F.D.). Sold 1920. 
Purchased 1900. Cosra, torpedo-boat- 


destroyer, turbine. 
22 March, 1902. 


Lost 18 Sept., 1901. 
LancasTER, T.S., steel, 


cruiser. 9800 T. ESP. 22000 N.D. 
Sold 1920. 

24 Sept., 1903. Hampsuire,_ T.S., 
cruiser, built of steel. Completed August, 
1905. 10,580 T. I.H.P. 20500 N.D. 


Sunk by mine off Orkneys 5 June, 1916. 
Purchased 1903. SwirtsuReE (ex LIBERTAD) 
18, T.S., steel battleship. Designed for 


Chilian Government. Purchased 3 Dec., 
1903. Served in Dardanelles, 1915. Sold 
1920. 11,800 T. 

1904. ADVENTURE (ex EppysToNE). Navy 
Lists to 1916, and later. 

1904. AMETHYST, turbine protected 
cruiser. 3000 T. Completed her trials 


as first turbine cruiser in November 1904. 
Paid off 18 July, 1918. 

17 June, 1905. AcHILLEs, 
armoured cruiser. 13,550 T. 
N.D. (23,500 F.D.). 

Completed 1906. Attentive, T.S., light 
cruiser. 2670 T. I.H.P. (16.000 F.D.). 
Collided with Quart 7 Aug., 1907. Sunk 
GaLa in collision 27 April, 1908. 

1907. AFRIDI, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
872 T. I.H.P. (14,250 F.D.) 

1907. Supers, 26, battleship. 


10, T.S., 
L.H.P. 23,000 


18,600 T. 


I.H.P. 23,000N.D. Jutland 1916. Sold 
1922. 

1908. DeLPHiInuta, oiler (ex Buyo Maro) 
6600 T 


13 April, 1907. InvincrBLE, 24, battle 


cruiser. 17,250 T. Sunk in action in 
North Sea 31 May, 1916. 

25 Nov., 1909. Newcastte, 12, T.S., 
steel, cruiser. 4800 T. I.H.P. (22,000 | 
F.D.). Sold 1921. 

Completed 1911. Werymoutn, 8 light 
cruiser. 5250T. I.H.P. (22,000 F.D.). 


Operations off Rufifi River, E. Africa, 1918. 
Adriatic 1915-1916, and 1917-1919. Sold 
1928 


Launched 1911. Mowancx, 26, battleship. 
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22,500 T. ILH.P. 27,000 N.D. Jutland 
1916. Sunk as target off Scilly Islands 20 
Jan., 1925. 

Purchased 1914. Canapa (ex ALMIRANTE 
LaToRRE), Jutland 1916. Sold Chilian 
Government 1920. 

Completed Jan. 1914. BrrMincHam, 9, 
light cruiser. 5440 T. 25,000 N.D. Sank 


1st German submarine 9 Aug., 1914. Sold 
1929. 
1914. Acincourt (ec SvuitTan OsMan-- 


ex Rio DE JANEIRO), battleship. Purchased 
from Turkey, 1914, at outbreak of hostilities. 
27,500 T. 


1916. Mataya, battleship. 27,500 T. 
I.H.P. 75,000 N.D. 
1916. Centaur. 3750 T. I1.H.P. 40,000 


—Harwich Force 1916-19. Sinking of ‘S$ 
20’’ 5 June, 1917. Mined in 1917. 

1916. Concorp. 3750 T. I.H.P. 40,000 
Harwich Force 1917-19 at sinking of ‘‘S 20” 
on 5 June, 1917. China 1925-26. 

1915-17. Furious. Designed as cruiser, 
Rebuilt 1917-18. Rebuilt 1921-25. = Air- 
craft carrier. 19,100 T. 90,000 H.P. 

1917-19. CEANoTHUs, sloop. Presented 
to Indian Government September 1921 and 
re-named ELPHINSTONE. Wrecked on un- 
charted rock in Nicobar Islands 


29 Jan., 
1925. 


1917. Couracrous. Designed as a 
cruiser. In action 17 Nov. 1917.  Con- 
verted to aircraft carrier, 1925; completed 
1928. 18,600 T. I.H.P. 90,000. 

1917. Avricuta, sloop. 

1917. ARBuTUs. sloop. Launched 8 
Sept., 1917. Completed 1917. Sunk 16 
Dec., 1917. 

1917. Canpyturr. Launched 19 May, 
1917. Completed 1917. Sunk 18 Nov., 
1917. 

1917. Ancuusa, sloop. Launched 21 
April, 1917 completed June, 1917. 1290 T. 
Sunk by submarine off North Coast of 
Ireland, 16 July, 1918. 

1917. Bercamor, sloop. Launched 5 


May, 1917; completed 1917. 
1917. 

1917. Bryony, sloop. Launched October, 
1917; completed December, 1917. 1,290 T. 
I.H.P. 2,500. Navy Lists to 1925. 

1918. GLaTTon, coast defence vessel (e% 
Norwegian BsorcuIn). 5,700 T. Launched 
8 Aug., 1914; completed Sept., 1918. Sunk 
by internal explosion in Dover Harbour 16 
Sept., 1918. 

1918. Gorcon (ex Norwegian NrpaRos). 
Launched 7 June, 1914; completed 1918. 
5,700 T. 310 ft. 4,000 H.P. Experiments 


Sunk 18 Nov., 
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1919-1928. For disposal, 1928. 


1918. CHRYSANTHEMUM, sloop. New ton- 
nage 1,345. I.H.P. 2,500. Still serving. 

1918. Danar, light cruiser. 4,650 T. 
LH.P. 40,000. Harwich Force 1918-19; 
China 1927. 

1919. Hermes, aircraft carrier. 10,950 T. 
548 ft. 40,000 H.P. Commenced 15 Jan., 
1918. Launched 11 Sept., 1919; completed 


Feb., 1924. China troubles 1927. 

1919. DuNepin, light cruiser. 4,650 T. 
I.H.P. 40,000 (New Zealand Division of 
Royal Navy). 


1919. DetuHi, light cruiser. 4,650 T. 
LH.P. 40,000. China troubles 1927. 
1920. Empratp. Laid down as light 


cruiser, 1918. 
later. Launched 19 May, 1920. 
1.H.P. 80,000. Trials 27 Oct., 1925. 


Completed at Chatham 1924 or 
7,550 T. 


1924. HaGue (ex ALMIRANTE COCHRANE). 
92.790 T. I.H.P. 50,000. Aircraft carrier. 
1925. NeLson, completed April, 1927. 


Built by R. and W. Hawthorn, Leslie and Co. 
"  Ltd., Hebburn-on-T'yne. 

1890. Brtrona, T.S. cruiser. Launched 

1890. 1830 T. 280 ft. length. I.H.P. 5,200 


N.D. (6,000 FD). Sold 1906. 

1895. SunFisH, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 23 May, 1895. 315 T. I.H.P. 
(4,000 FD). Sold 1920. 


1895. Oppossum, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 9 Aug., 1895. 3520 T. I.H.P. 
4,000 ND. With motor launches, sank U.B. 
49. 8 Aug., 1918. Sold 1920. 

1895. RaNncGER,  torpedo-boat 
Launched 4 Oct., 1895. 4520 T. 
(4,000 FD). Sold 1920. 

1897. CHEERFUL, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
370 T. I.H.P. (6,100 FD). Launched 14 
July, 1897. Completed February, 1900. 
Sunk by mine off Shetland Islands 30 June, 
1917. 

1897. Mermarp, 
Launched 22 Feb., 1898. 370 T. I.H.P. 
(6,100 FD). Sold 1919. 

1899. Viper. Launched 6 Sept., 1899. 
First turbine-driven destroyer. 325 T 
I.H.P. 10,000. Lost near Alderney on 
Bushon Island 3 Aug., 1901. 

1900. GreyHounD, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 6 Oct., 1900. 385 T. Sold 1919. 

1900. RacEHoRSE, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 8 Nov., 1900. 400 T. I.H.P. 
6,000 FD. Dover patrol 1914-18. Sold 1920. 

1901. Rorsuck, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 4 Jan., 1901. 400 T. (6,000 FD). 
Broken up at Portsmouth, 1912. 

1902. VeELox, torpedo-boat destroyer. 


destroyer. 
LHP. 


torpedo-boat destroyer. 
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| Launched 11 Feb., 1910. 





T. Launched 11 Feb., 1902. Completed Feb- 
ruary, 1904. Mined off Nab Light Vessel, 25 
Oct., 1915. 

1904. Derwent, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
555 T. I.H.P. (7,000 FD). Launched 14 
Feb., 1903. Completed July, 1904. Sunk by 
mine in English Channel 2 May, 1917. 

1904. EpEen, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 14 March, 1903. Completed June, 
1904. Sunk in collision in English Channel 
18 June, 1916. (She had been sunk 28 Jan., 
1910, at Dover and refloated two days later.) 


1903. Wavenry, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 16 April, 19U3. 550 T. I.H.P. 
(7,000 FD.). Sold 1920. 

1904. Boyne, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 12 Sept., 1904. 545 T. I.H.P. 
(7,000 FD.). Sold 1919. 

1905. Doon, torpedo-boat destroyer. 


Launched 8 Nov., 1904. Trials 1905. 545 T. 
I.H.P. (7,000 FD). Sold 1919. 

1905. Kate, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
T. I.H.P. (7,000 FD). Launched 8 Nov., 
1904. Completed August, 1905. Sunk by 
mine in North Sea 27 March, 1918. 

1907. GuHuRKa, torpedo- boat destroyer. 
880 T. H.P. 14,250 F.D. 255 ft. length. 
Launched 29 April, 1907. Completed Decem- 
ber, 1908. Sunk by mine in English Chan- 
nel 8 Feb., 1917. 


545 


1907. Torpepo Boat No. 21. Launched 
20 Dec., 1907. 

1908. Torpepo Boat No. 22. Launched 
1 Feb., 1908. 

1909. TorPEDo Boat, No. 33. Launched 
22 Feb., 1909. 

1909. TorPepo Boat No. 34. Launched 
22 Feb., 1909. 

1909. ZuLu, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
16 Aug., 1909. Completed March, 1910; 
1,027 T. I.H.P. (15,500 FD). On 27 Oct. 


this vessel, together with Nusran (Thorny- 
croft, Southampton), torpedo-boat destroyer, 
was damaged in action, and afterwards con- 
verted into one vessel named ZuBIAN. 

1910. Scovurce, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
wT. EEE 
(12,500 FD). Dardanelles 1914-15. Sold 
1921. 

1910. Nemesis, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 8 Aug., 1910. (Lent Japanese 
Navy 1917-19 as Kanran). 

1910. NEREIDE, torpedo-boat 
Launched 16 Sept., 1910. 740 T. 
(13,500 F.D.). Black Sea 1918-19. 
1921. 

1910. 
Jan., 1911. 


destroyer. 
LEP: 
Sold 


Nympuoe. 740 T. Launched 31 
I.H.P. (13,500 FD). Sold 1921. 
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1910. Jackat, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 


Launched 9 Sept., 1911. 746 T. I.H.P. 
(13,500 F.D.). Dogger Bank 1915. Sold 


1920. 

1911. TrcRrEss, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 20 Dec., 1911. 745 T. I.H.P. 
(13,500 F.D.). Sold 1921. 

1912. CHRISTOPHER, torpedo-boat  dest- 
royer. Launched 29 Aug., 1912. Jutland 


1916. Sold 1921. 


1912. CockatTricE, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 8 Nov., 1912. Sold 1921. 
1913. Contest, torpedo-boat destroyer. 


Launched 9 Jan., 1913. Completed June, 
1913. Sunk by submarine in English Chan- 
nel 18 Sept., 1917. 

1913. MentTor, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 21 Aug., 1914. Dogger Bank 1914. 
Sold 1921. 

1914. MaNsFIELp, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 3 Dec., 1914. In action 25 March, 
1916. Zeebrugge 1918. Sold 1921. 

1915. Cuampron, light cruiser. Launched 
29 May, 1915. 3,750 T. I.H.P. 4,000. Jut- 
land 1916. 

1915. MarxsMan, flotilla leader. Launched 
25 April, 1915. Jutland 1916. Sold 1921. 

1915. ‘TaLisMAN, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 15 July, 1915 (ex Turkish). Sold 
1921. 

1915. 
Launched 26 Aug., 1915 
land 1916. Zeebrugge 1918. 
1917-18. Sold 1921. 

1915. TRIDENT, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 20 Nov., 1915 (er Turkish). Zee- 
brugge and Ostend 1918. Sold 1921. 

1916. TURBULENT, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
1,080 T. Launched 5 Jan., 1916 (ex Turk- 
ish). Sunk in action in North Sea 31 May, 
1916. 

1916. Prcron, ‘torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 3 March, 1916, with Marne and 


TERMAGANT, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
(ex Turkish). Jut- 
Dover Patrol 


Mittprook. Sunk U.B.124 on 19 July, 1918. 
Sold 1921. 
1916. PtLover, torpedo-boat destroyer. 


Launched 19 April, 1916. Sold 1921. 

1916. Sarpepon, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 1 June, 1916. 1,065 T. I.H.P. 
27,000. Sold 1926. 

1916. SrarrisH. torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 27 Sept., 1916. 1,065 T. 1.H.P. 
27,000. In action 4 Oct., 1918. Sold 1928. 

1917. StorKx, ‘torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 25 Nov., 1916. 1,065 T. I.H.P. 
27,000. Zeebrugge 1918. Sale List 1926. 

1917. THruster, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 10 Jan., 1917. 1,065 T. 
(27,000 F.D.). Serving July, 1932. 


ae. | ‘ 
' posite cruiser. 
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1917. Catypso, light cruiser. Launched 
24 Jan., 1917. 4,120 T. I.H.P. 40,000. In 
action 17 Nov., 1917. Baltic 1918-19. 


1917. THrsBe, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 8 March, 1917. 1,065 T. I.H.P. 
27,000. Serving July, 1932. 

1917. VeERpuUN, torpedo-boat destroyer. 


Launched 21 Aug., 1917. 
July, 1932. 

19.8. VERSATILE, torpedo-boat destroyer, 
Launched 31 Oct., 1917. 1,300 T. I.H.P. 
27,000. Serving July, 1932. 

1917. VeErutam, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 3 Oct., 1917. Mined in Gulf of 
Finland, September 1919. 

1917. Warwick, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 28 Dec., 1917. Completed 1918. 
1,300 T. I.H.P. 27,000. Serving July, 1932. 

1918. Wessex, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 12 March, 1918. 1,300 T. I.H.P. 
27,000. Serving July, 1932. 

1918. Montrose, flotilla leader. Launched 
10 June, 1918. 1,800 T. I.H.P. 40,000. In 
action 4 Oct., 1918. 

1918. Stuart, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 22 Aug., 1918. Serving July, 1932. 


1,500 T. 


Serving 


1919. TURBULENT, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 29 May, 1919. 1,075 T. I.H.P. 
27,000. 

1919. TENEDOs, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 21 Oct., 1918. 1,075 T. I.H.P. 
2,700. Serving July, 1932. 

1919. THANET, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 5 Nov., 1918. 1,075 T.  I.H.P. 
27,000. 

1920. THRAcIAN, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
1,075 T. I.H.P. 27,000. (Completed at 
Sheerness). Launched 5 March, 1920. 

1928. Sussex. Launched 22 Feb., 1928. 

1928. BripcGwater. Launched 14 Sept. 
1928. 

1928. Sanpwicu. Lannched 29 Sept., 
1928. 

1929. Active. Launched 9 July, 1929. 

1929. AnTeELoPe. Launched 27 July, 1929. 

1930. Buancue. Launched 29 May, 1930. 

1930. Boapitcra. Launched 23 Sept., 1930. 


Built by W. Doxford and Sons, Sunderland. 
1874. Cyenet, S.S., 
455 (420) T. 125 ft. I.H.P. (530 F.D.). 
Served at blockade of Dahomey, Niger 
1876-77, and Suakin 1884-85 Sold 1889. 
1874. Contest. As last. Served at 
blockade of Dahomey 1876-77. Broken up at 


composite, gunboat. 


| Devonport 1889. 


1874. 
1875. 


Express. As last. Sold 1889. 
Opa (ex MAGICIENNE), S.S., com- 
2,120 T. I.H.P. 2,190. 220 
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ft. Served River Niger operations 1883. 
Sold 1891. 

1896. Harpy, torpedo-boat destroyer. 295 
T. (4,200 F.D.). 196 ft. length. Sold 1911. 


1895. HauGuty, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
As last. Sold 1912. 
1897. Syzvi1a, torpedo-boat destroyer. 350 


T. I.H.P. (6,300) with Trrape, sank U.B.55 
off the Shetlands, 29 Sept., 1917. Sold 1919. 

1897. Vi0LeT, torpedo-boat destroyer. 350 
T. I.H.P. (6,300). Sold 1920. 

1900. Ler, torpedo-boat destroyer. 283 T. 
Wrecked near Blacksod Bay, Ireland, 5 Oct., 
1909. 

1901. Succress, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
385 T. Launched 21 March, 1901. Com- 
pleted May, 1902. Wrecked off Fifeness 27 
Dec., 1914. B.M. 27,000. I.H.P. 

1915. OpHeEtiIa, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Jutland 1916. Sank U.B.83, 10 Sept., 1918. 
Sald 1921. 

1915. OractE, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Sank U.44 on 12 Aug., 1917. Sold 1921. 

1916. OPAL. torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 11 Sept., 1915. Completed April, 
1916. Wrecked off Orkneys, 12 Jan., 1918. 

1916. Norseman, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Sold 1921. 

1916. OsEron, ditto. 

1916. Ocravra, ditto. Sold 1921. 

1916. OpporTUNE, ditto. Sold 1921. 

1916. OreEsTEs, ditto. Sold 1921. 

1916. Orrorp, ditto. Sold 1921. 

1916. ORpHEUs, ditto. Sold 1921. 

1916. Recrurr, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 9 Dec., 1916. Completed April, 
1917. 1,075 T. At sinking of ‘‘S.20’’ on 5 


Sold 1921. 


Sept., 1917. Sunk by mine in North Sea 
9 Aug., 1917. 

1917. Repovust, ‘'torpedo-boat destroyer. 
1,150 T. Sold 1921. 

1917. ULyssEs, torpedo-boat destroyer. 


1090 T. Launched 24 March, 1917. Com- 
pleted June, 1917. In action 1 Sept., 1917. 
Sunk by collision in Firth of Clyde 29 Oct., 
1918. 

1917. Umprre, ‘torpedo-boat destroyer. 
1,085 T. I.H.P. 27,000. Sold 1930. 


1917. Vreca. 1,090 T. Serving July,: 
1932. 
1917. Vetox. 1,090 T. Serving July, 
1932. 
1918. Watprote. 1,100 T. Serving July, 
1932. 
1918. Wuittey. 1,100 T. Serving July, 
1932. 
1919. Suamrock. 905 T. Serving July, 
1932, 
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| 1919. Surkart (Completed at Chatham 


' Chancel of 5. 


1924). 905 T. Serving July, 1932. 


Joun A. RUPERT-JONES. 
Hydrographical Surveyor’s Office, 
Southampton. 


(To be concluded.) 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante p. 20). 

(S. Peter). 
25 April, 1860. 

This Church has 3 equal aisles or bodies 
with West Tower and South porch, all 
Perpendicular and much _ constructed of 
granite. The windows are of a good type 
and large scale. Those on the S. of the 
Nave are of 4 lights, and at the ends of 
the aisles also of 4 lights subarcuatea. 
Others are of 3, and the Last window of the 
Some of them, especially 
that at the E. of the N. aisle, contain 
fine pieces of ancient stained glass. 

The arcades are of 6 bays continued un- 
interrupted along Nave and Chancel with- 
out break or division. The arches are 4 
centred, the piers of granite, of 4 clustered 
shafts with moulded capitals. The in- 
terior is neat, but pewed, and there is an 
organ. There is a N. doorway with label 
and panneled spandrels. The Font has an 
octagonal bowl, panneled with shields. The 
Tower has a battlement and cornice but- 
tresses and an octagonal stair turret on the 
N. side, lighted by slits. 

There are two string courses and at the 
angles small pinnacles. 

The Belfry windows have 2 obtuse headed 
arches, a provincial arrangement. On the 
W. side a door and 3 light window. The 
S. porch has 2 fine doorways of granite, 
with label and panneled spandrels and ex- 
cellent mouldings. There is a small ogee 
Priest’s door S. of the Chancel. 

|Gould, p. 208]. 


LANDKEY. 


LAMERTON. 


(Holy Trinity). 
26 Jany., 1857. 

A Perpendr., Church having a Nave with 
N. Aisle, Chancel, South Transeptal Chapel, 
South Porch and West Tower. The Chan- 
cel is lower than the other parts and may 
perhaps be modern. The windows are all 
mutilated. The South Chapel is lofty and 
embattled, as is also the Porch. The Nave 
and Aisles are of equal width and with 
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separate roofs, which are coved according to 
the prevailing fashion of this country, 
with ribs and bosses which are painted, the 
ribs rise from corbel heads. The arcade of 
the Nave is of 3 arches, well moulded, with 
light piers having very narrow fronts and 
composed of 4 shafts with alternate hollows. 
There is a shallow Chapel opening from the 
Aisle by a similar arch. The Chancel arch 
is a plain pointed one of poor character, as 
is that to the S. Chapel. 

In the latter are some fine monuments 
to the Aclands 1610 and 1645, and a dormer 
window in the roof. The pues are ugly 
and high. The Font is of the ordinary 
Pervendr., kind octagonal bowl panneled 
with quatrefoils, the stem has waved lines. 
The Porch has an outer doorway with very 
fine flowered mouldings, continuous and a 
hood or corbels. The inner door plainer. 
The Tower plain, embattled, having small 
buttresses to the lower part. The Belfry 
windows square headed, of 2 lights. | The 
Tower is divided by one string and has a 
slit in the lower part on the N. and S. 
The West window mauled. At the N.E. a 
square embattled stair turret. The Tower 
arch to the Nave is pointed rude and plain. 


|Gould, p. 209]. 


Lirton. (S. Mary). 
April 25, 1860. 

This Church resembles Kelly, having 
Nave and Chancel each with 8. aisle West 
Tower and North Porch. 

All of the local Perpendr. type but here 
the Tower is far loftier and finer. It is 
chiefly of granite, 3 stages in height and 


embattled, having octagonal turrets at 
the 4 corners, which are embattled 
and crowned by large crocketed  pin- 


nacles. The buttresses are not at the 
angles of the Tower. The belfry windows 
are of 3 lights. On the west side a large 
4 light window and a labelled doorway with 
panneled spandrels. The Tower arch is 
well moulded of Tudor form and rises on 
shafts. 

The body is low in comparison with the 
Tower. The arcade is of 5 Tudor arches 
of which 3 are in the Nave and two in the 
Chancel ; the piers light of lozenge form hav- 
ing alternate shafts and mouldings, the 
capitals of the shafts varying, some having 
plain mouldings, some with the quasi abacus 
of granite and panneled. 

The arcade is unbroken but here as at 
Kelly an arch separates the Chancel, rising 
in the same manner, on clustered shafts 
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having capitals of rich foliage, set against 
the wall above the piers. i 

There is also an arch of like form across 
the 8S. aisle. 

The roofs are coved having enriched 
beams and bosses and a cornice of foliage, 
The windows are mostly square headed of 
3 lights, save that W. of the aisle (of 3 
lights) and the 2 east windows which have 
4 lights. There is much coarse whitewash 
on the arcade and a modern Gothic reredos 
a West gallery and barrel organ. 

There are sumptuous alabaster monuments 
of the 17th Century to the Harrises. The 
Font is a curious one and of rather early 
character. The bowl square chamfered at 
the angles where is a head. On the sides 
of the bowl are intersecting arches, the 
shafts on the N. only having capitals, and 
the arches on the E. side enclosing pieces 
of foliage of something of trefoil form. 

The stem octagonal and round the top ‘s 
a course of twining foliage. 

The Porch is now occupied as a pew, it 
has a parvise, is embattled with an 
octagonal stair turret. The outer doorway 
is labelled and good and over it an ogee 
canopied niche. The Tower contains a 
peal of 8 bells. 

Gould, p. 211], 

LirtLeHAM. (SS. Mary & Andrew). 

This Church is a little singular in its 
arrangement, comprising a Western Tower, 
a wide nave with north aisle a chancel not 
equal in width to the nave but having an 
aisle on the South, whence arises a curious 
irregular appearance in the interior, the 
Nave and Chancel looking crooked. The 
prevailing features are perpendr. The 
Tower small with strong buttresses to the 
lower stage and divided by one string course. 
The belfry windows of 2 lights with labels, 
and on the West side a Perpendr. window 
of 3 lights. The matérial is reddish grey 
stone and not stuccoed. The South porch 
has a coved roof a square window over the 
outer door, the inner doorway has continuous 
arch mouldings. The S. Chancel has 4 
slate peaked roof and gables at each end, 
the western half engaged in the Nave. The 
northern windows are square headed of 3 
lights trefoiled and some have stained glass, 
in one occurs the figure of St. Margaret. 
The Southern windows have been altered. 
The whole Church has cradle roofs, but that 
of the Chancel is lower. The ribs in the 
North aisle have bosses at the intersections 
with angles bearing shields corresponding to 
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the ribs, and the cornice is enriched with 
battlements and Tudor flower. The Nave 
is divided from the N. Aisle by 4 rather 
low pointed arches with lozenge piers of 
clustered shafts less richly grouped than in 
some Devonshire specimens, and_ general 
capitals of foliage and shields. A fifth arch 
of like character opens from the Aisle to 
the Chancel which extends beyond it. The 
Chancel opens to the Nave by a pointed arch 
and the South Chancel, though extending 
beyond the South wall of the Nave, opens 
to it awkwardly by a smaller pointed arch 
adjoining that of the Chancel, a pier stand- 
ing between them. There is a rood loft 
green across the whole breadth of the en- 
trance to the Chancel, but the carving & 
tracery has been much mutilated, part of the 
painting and part of the painting and gild. 
ing remain. There is a parclose screen be- 
tween the Chancel and N. Aisle of rather 
elegant wood work, and vine leaf cornice, 
not resembling the rood loft. 
linen pattern. There is a hagioscope on the 
N. side of the Chancel. In the North 
Chancel is a 4 light square window, and 
beyond it the Ch: has a square window of 
3 lights like those North of the Nave. The 
East window is pointed of 3 lights. The 
Chancel opens to the S. Chapel by 2 low 
pointed arches having continued mouldings 
down a low plain pier with no capitals. 
There is a groove in the pier and at the 
extremities as if intended for a bolt. The 
wall of this Chapel seems not to be quite 
in line with that of the Nave. The East 
window is of 3 lights. 

The Chancel arch is rather pushed in and 
deformed by the smaller one opening from 
the Nave to the aisle. The Font is a fine 
one octagonal, upon a_ stem of cylindrical 
form surrounded by octagonal shafts corres- 
ponding with the angles of the basin, some 
of which are broken. On the bases are 
lozenge mouldings, and in the intervals some 
plerced panneling with trefoil pattern and 
foliated spandrels. The basin has some 
singular panneling, of lozenge and pretty 
work, and beneath it a band of foliage. 
The Churchyard is pretty. The Nave has 
a leaden roof. 

(Gould, p. 211; Stabb, i., pp. 81-2]. 

T. CANN HUGHES, F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

(To be continued). 


MOSES’ ROD: AN AMUSING QUERY.— 


In L’Intermédiaire for July 15 we find 


Below is the | 
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a correspondent remarking that Moses had 
a rod wherewith to lead his flock, which he 
was commanded to take with him before 
Pharaoh for the performance of miracles. 
Moses kept this rod, the writer tells us, 
until his death. And then he asks, Who 
next became its owner? This seems worth 
noting as an example of an enquirer’s hope- 


fulness. H. F. 
MEETON : A FAMILIAR QUOTATION.— 
{favourite quotation with Joseph 


Knight was from Belial’s speech in ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ Book 11, 146 :— 
for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eter- 


nity 


a) 


| Thus the passage is commonly printed, e.g. 


in Bartlett’s * Familiar Quotations,’ 1926; 
in a note by Birkbeck Hill in his edition of 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ iii, 296; and in 
a modern reprint, undated, of some thirty 
years since. But the Third Edition of 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ which I have before me, and 
Beeching’s careful Milton, ‘‘ edited after the 
original ‘texts,’’ 1900, give ‘‘loose’’ and 
‘© Eternity.” 

The latter is not important, but it seems 
as well to note that ‘‘ loose’’ has the active 
sense of ‘‘ committing suicide.’’ I do not find 
the passage in the ‘ O.E.D.’ under ‘‘ Loose,” 
verb, though it might have appeared under 
the meaning, ‘‘ Break up, dissolve, do away 
with,’’ which is noted as ‘‘ chiefly figurative 
and obsolete ’’ in the main heading 7. 

Belial has just spoken of provoking such 
exasperation of God as would ‘‘ end us.”’ 

““ Lose’? in modern language implies no 
such deliberate action as ‘‘ loose,’’ but in 
earlier English both come pretty near in 
meaning, and doubtless their spelling is not 
securely separated. Milton, however, was 
careful about his spelling, in spite of his loss 
of sight, as appears from ‘‘ wee ’’ for ‘‘ we ” 
in this Book, 414, noted among the Errata in 
the First Edition. Again in this Book, 604, 
he has :— 

They ferry over this Lethean Sound 

Both to and fro, thir sorrow to augment, 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 

The tempting stream, with one small drop to 

loose 

In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe... 


This “‘ loose ’? seems similar ‘to the other, 
but in the ‘O.E.D.’ the passage is cited 
under ‘Lose,’ in the sense, ‘‘ To cease to 
have, to get rid off (something undesirable, 
e.g. an ailment).’’ V.R 


” 








; . 

Readers Queries. 

De®: SMITH, MASTER OF PEMBROKE 

COLL.: DESCENT FROM CROM- 

WELL.—The following note is in my pos- 
session : 

The father of the late Dr. Smith, Master of 
Pembroke College, was a Captain of a ship. 
His original name was Cromwell, being the 
grandson of Richard Cromwell, son of Oliver 
Cromwell. He changed his name to Smith; 
conceiving it probable that the name of Crom- 
well might injure his promotion in the navy. 
Dr. Smith therefore was the last male lineal 
descendant of Oliver Cromwell. This story 
was told me by Mr. Dundas, of Richmond, whom 
I met at Lord Howe’s, November 8th, 1809. 

Scrope Beardmore. 

Are the statements correct ? 

P. D. M. 


ORTRAITS BY BALTHAZAR DEN- 
NER.—I am engaged in compiling a 
monograph on Balthazar Denner (1685-1749) 
and should be very glad indeed if any of 
your readers could furnish me with informa- 
tion regarding the whereabouts of any of his 
works. | He was born in Hamburg, died in 
Rostock, and worked in England in 1721, and 
again from 1724 to 1727—most probably in 
London. The rich Hamburg merchants of 
his time employed him to paint their por- 
traits; in Hamburg he painted many mem- 
bers of the English nobility who at that time 
frequented ‘the country ; and it was probably 
their patronage and encouragement which 
induced him to visit England. 

His portrait of Handel in the National 
Portrait Gallery is his only known work in 
England, but there may be other examples in 
private hands. Any information therefore 
which would enable me to trace ‘these would 
be invaluable. 

Hans Konrap RotuHet. 

c/o Neven du Mont, Esq., 

Anglo-German Club, 
6 Carlton Gardens, S.W.1. 


THE DENIZENS OF PARADISE. — I 
find in an old copy of the Portfolio 
(Philadelphia and New York) vol. xi., p. 
183 (1814) the following remark by an anony- 
mous contributor : 
Machiavel once declared, that he would 
rather be sent to Hell after death, than to 
Paradise, because he should find nothing in 
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Heaven but beggars, poor monks, and apostles; | 


but in Hell he should live with popes, cardinals, 
kings and priests. 


N. and Q.’ readers will recall a some- — 
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what similar passage in the Old French 
‘ Aucassin et Nicolette’: 


For unto Paradise go none but such folk 
as I shall tell you. There go these old priests 
and the old cripples and the maimed, who 
all day and all night crouch in front of the 
altars and in the old crypts ... But into Hell 
I am willing to go; for to Hell go the fine 
clerks and the fair knights who ‘have fallen 
in jousts and in ripe wars . . . There also go 
the fair and courteous ladies who have two 
lovers or three, and their lords beside. And 
there go the gold and the silver, and the 
ermines and the grey furs; there, too, the 
harpers and the rhymers and the kings of the 
world. (Houseman translation). 

It is plain here that Machiavelli has turned 
the speech on to the ruling powers in Church 
and State, whereas in the original the ugly 
and the circumspect are contrasted with the 
beautiful and the pleasure-loving. Was this 
sarcasm a commonplace in the Middle Ages? 


| 1f so, where else can it be found? 


FE. E. Ericson. 
The University of North Carolina, 
HE CLERICAL COLLAR.—Perhaps some 
of your readers will be kind enough to 
enlighten me concerning when the Roman 
collar was first introduced for clergymen, and 
when Church of England clergymen first be- 
gan to wear it? 
W.E. J. 


JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE. — Can 
anyone supply a full list of the plays, 
operas, songs and other theatrical produc- 
tions of this author (with dates) during his 
long period of writing for Drury Lane, Cov- 
ent Garden, Adelphi, Vauxhall Gardens, 
Olympic, Haymarket, Lyceum, Princess’s and 
(possibly) other theatres, between 1818 and 
his death in 1880? Did his elder daughter 
Katherine Frances (wife of William Curteis 
Whelan, of Heronden Hall, Tenterden, Kent, 
write anything? If so, can anyone furnish 
bibliographical details? Where was Planché 
buried ? 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
R. PHILEMON HOLLAND. — He was 
the translator of the first edition in Eng- 
lish of Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ in 1610. He 
made numerous additions to the text of Cam- 
den in former Latin editions. This 1610 
edition, being published during Camden’s 
lifetime, was presumably revised by him. 
Who was Holland? and was he himself 
noted for historical accuracy ? 
R. F. Water. 
[This man has his place in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 
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[HE 6rH EARL OF DERBY AND VAN 

DYCK.—Can any of your readers tell 
me if there is any evidence that William, 
6th Earl of Derby, who died in 1642, was a 
patron of Van Dyck, or was in any way 
associated with him? Van Dyck, I believe, 
came to this country in 1629, at the age of 
thirty. 

GERARD W. BANCcKs. 


OODYEAR.—Can any of your readers 

give any facts regarding the Regency 

sportsman, subject of the following quota- 
tion ? 

Goodyear has finished three fortunes in 
J . eye . 
racing, cocking, bull-baiting, duck-hunting, 
and in destroying vermin great and small; 
whether in a gaol or a grave, not even C. can 


tell. 
L. H. IRvIne. 


ERPETUAL MOTION : BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY.—I am anxious to find out 
the name of all books or pamphlets dealing 
with perpetual motion and some idea as to 
where these may be obtained. I should be 
grateful to your readers for any information. 


STEPHEN (CLARKSON. 


‘IR CHARLES BRENTON, BART.—Can 

anyone give any account of Sir (Lance- 
lot) Charles (Lee) Brenton, Bart., beyond 
the very scanty notice of him which closes in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ (vol. vi., p. 265) the sketch of 
the career of his father, Admiral Sir Jahleel 
Brenton. Sir Charles seems to have been an 
accomplished classical scholar, and he pub- 
lished, in 1844, an English translation of 
the Septuagint, a performance which appar- 
ently had not, up to that time, been 
attempted by any other person. He also 
printed several other smaller scholarly works, 
and altogether it is surprising that so little 
is recorded about him and his work. 


C. J. C. 


BYRON: ‘DON JUAN.’—Is_ anything 

certain known of the conclusion of this 
poem, whether merely intended, or achieved 
and as yet unpublished? It is obviously in- 
complete as it stands. The immediately 
succeeding episode is ,of course, easily con 
Jecturable; but what of the ultimate catas- 
trophe? From the general tone I cannot 
think likely any very tragic or moral 
finale, as in the usual story—Mozart’s for 
instance. TI fancy I detect “ pointers ’’ in 
xiii. 12 1. 3, xv. 28, 48-9, 75-83; xvi. 12, 
31, 92-3, 96 1. 8 107. But except the first, 
they are not very definite, and might have 
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been ignored later. Also, does it seem prob- 


able that Leila was to be “‘ scrapped ”’ 
entirely after 12, 51? 
Was ‘Peter Pith’ (xvi. 81-3) meant 


for Sydney Smith (‘‘ Peter Plymley’’)? 
And ‘ Miss Millpond’ (xv. 41) rather un- 
chivalrously for Miss Milbanke? Have 
any of the Amundevilles’ guests been identi- 
fied @ clef? S. 


NDERSON OF BOTRIPHNIE AND 
EDINBURGH.—I seek the name of the 
parents, and further information regard- 
ing the descendants, of James Ander- 
son, who was born at Botriphnie on 30 Oct., 
1714. He married Elspeth Murchey, and 
had issue: 

(1) James, b. 9 Dec., 1742; (2) Jean, b. 
14 June, 1/44; (3) Alexander, b. 11 June, 
1747; (4) Margaret, b. 12 March, 1752; (5) 
Robert, b. 18 May, 1754, of whom presently ; 
(6) William, b. 9 April, 1756; (7) Elizabeth, 
b. 1758. 

Robert Anderson was a lint merchant in 
Edinburgh. He married Elizabeth F. Wit- 
tet, b. 7 Nov., 1768, and had issue, all born 
at Edinburgh: 

(1) Robert, of whom presently; (2) Eliza- 
beth, b. 17 Dec., 1794; (3) Jean, b. 18 Oct., 
1796; (4) Margaret, b. 9 March, 1799; (5) 
James, b. 13 June, 1800; (6) Isobella, b. 
29 April, 1804; (7) Catherine, b. 28 May, 
1807; (8) Janet, b. 28 Dec., 1808. 

Robert Anderson was born in the Tron 
Church parish of Edinburgh, 10 March, 
1791. He married Margaret Sands, b. 1 
July, 1800, and had issue: 

(1) James, b. 12 March, 1828; (2) Eliza- 
beth, b. 13 April, 1832; (3) Catherine, b. 
9 Jan., 1834; (4) Margaret, b. 14 Nov., 
1838; (5) Janet Taylor, b. 24 June, 1842; 
(6) Julia Robertson, b. 3 April, 1844. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 
OCWRA.—What is the origin of this 


surname ? C. W. F. 


[Sir Thomas Dockwra (fl. 1257), Sir Henry 
Dockwra (first Baron Dockwra in the Irish 
peerage) and William Dockwra (or Dockwray) 
who in 1683 established a penny post in Lon- 
don, will be found in the ‘D.N.B.’ See also 
10 S. viii. for the last and ibid. ix. for Sir 
Henry Dockwra in Ireland. The Dockwras of 
East Hatley, Cambridge, are the subject of a 
note at 12 S. v. 260.] 


OURCES WANTED. — Can anyone give me 

the sources of the following: 1. “‘ Some for 

less were deified.” 2. “the abyss of legal 
eminence.” 3. “ Amici fures temporis.” 
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Replies. 


KENWOOD, LONDON (CAENWOOD). 


(elxiv. 189, 229, 267, 304, 337, 355, 408, 
425, 461; clxv. 49). 


N closing this discussion, as far as I my- 
self am concerned, I wish first of all to 
point out that the ridiculous ‘‘ Kentwode ”’ 
theory is finally exploded by the deed of ex 
change between Henry VIII and the last 
Abbot of Waltham, confirmed by private Act 
of Parliament in the year 1534. For the 
deed describes ‘‘ the farm called Cane field 
and the wood called Cane Wood.’’ Thus, up 
to that date, there had been no mansion house 
on the land, and the humble dwellers on the 
farm, who had no surnames, had been termed 
‘“ de Canefield,’’ which, of course, in Middle 
English, was “‘ de Canefeld.’’ (See ‘‘ feld,”’ 
in Stratmann’s ‘ Dictionary of Middle Eng- 
lish.’) Actual instances of this name have 
been found within the last ten years. 

In Mr. A. H. Thomas’s ‘ Calendar of 
Early Mayor’s Court Rolls’ (to 1307) pub- 
lished in 1924, plaintiffs or defendants men- 
tioned are as follows: ‘‘On 4 Feb., 1500/ 
1300 ‘‘ John de Canefeld.’’ On 4 Feb., 1300/ 
1301, ‘‘ Geoffrey de Canefeud ’’ (an obvious 
mistake). On 24 March, 1304/5 ‘‘ Walter de 
Canefeld,’’’ and, in 1305, ‘‘ William de Cane- 
feld.’’ 

In the same editor’s ‘ Calendar of the Plea 
and Memoranda Rolls’ (to 1364) published 
in 1926, ‘“ Adam de Canefeld ’’ is mentioned 
in 1339. 

When we bear in mind that, as Dugdale 
points out, the ‘‘ Austin,’’ or ‘‘ Black 
Canons ’’ were essentially a Norman order, 
fifty-four of their Priories or Abbeys having 
been founded between the Conquest and the 
death of Henry II, we can be equally certain 
that the prefix ‘‘ Cane ’’ was simply the com- 
mon spelling of Caen in Normandy. _ Dr. 
Johnson evidently thought so, as well as 
Horace Walpole, for he too wrote of ‘ Cane 
Wood ”’ in 1780. 

Neither the first nor any other of the Earls 
of Mansfield, and still less the ‘‘ Ken Wood 
Preservation Committee’’ had any right 
whatever to change the name of a historic 
seat, as if it were some suburban villa with 
a pretentious name. A veritable pageant of 
English history had passed over what are 
now the lawns of Caen Wood before Lord 
Mansfield appeared upon the scene. 

From the thirteenth century to the middle 


| Bill. His 
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| of the sixteenth, a long line of the Priors of 


the ** Black Canons ”’ of Holy Trinity, Ald- 
gate, ended by the last Abbot of Waltham 
Holy Cross, of the same Order, headed the 
procession, We have the names and the 
careers of every one of the Priors in the great 
Chartulary, or Register and Chronicle (it is 
all three) of Holy Trinity, Aldgate (the 
original is in the Hunterian Museum, Glas- 
gow; a copy at the Guildhall, London), and 
the last Abbot of Waltham, Robert Fuller, 
died Prior ‘‘in commendam ”’ of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Smithfield, in the same year, 
1540, in which his Abbey was suppressed. 

Then follow the lay owners, very few, of 
whom were undistinguished, certainly not 
John “‘Slannynge,”’ gentleman of Ley, Devon, 
and, steward of the Inner Temple, honoured 
by that House by being elected a fellow on 
his resignation in 1546. For he was ‘the 
ancestor of the valiant Sir Nicholas Slan- 
ning, so much praised by Clarendon, who 
died for Charles I, in 1643. 

The dynasty of the Bills, King’s printers, 
follows—an American branch of the same 
family being nearly as famous on_ the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

John Bill, the first, was one of the two 
earliest printers of the Authorised Version 
and died in the year 1630. In his will he 
gave ‘‘ Robert Graves and Grace his wife, for 
their care at Cane-Wood, fortie shillings 
a-peece ’’ and bequeathed his ‘‘ land at Cane- 
wood, in the parish of St. Panchras and 
countie of Middlesex,’’ to his wife, Jane. for 
her life, and after her death to his son, John 
widow married Sir Thomas 
Bludder, of Franchford, Surrey, who died in 
1655. 

Major John Bill. the second, suffered much 
for his loyalty to Charles I, but regained his 
office of King’s printer at the Restoration of 
1660, and became a great man. When his 
wili was proved, 8 Oct., 1680, he described 
himself as ‘‘ John Bill of Caine Wood in the 
County of Middlesex, Esquire ’’ and _be- 
queathed his land ‘‘ at Caine Wood’’ to his 
wife for her life and after her to his son, 
Charles. His wife was the widow of Edward 
Pelham, of Brocklesby, Lincoln, whose 
maiden name was Lady Diana Fane, sister of 
Charles Fane, third Earl of Westmorland. 
Charles Bill sold ‘‘ Cane-wood ”’ in 1689, and 
probably left the kingdom, in disgust at the 
Revolution, for there does not seem to be any 
record of his death. 

Another victorious soldier of Charies I, 
John, Lord Berkeley of Stratton, Cornwall, 
is then recalled by the ownership of his third 
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son, the fourth holder of the title, William, 
Lord Berkeley of Stratton. 

When the two great statesmen, John, the 
soldier Duke of Argyll, who took part in so 
many of Marlborough’s victories, and John 
Stuart, ‘the third Earl of Bute, the Tory 
minister, are added to all these, the glory 
of even one of the greatest Chief Justices 
England has ever had, Lord Mansfield, 
grows dim. 

lt is probable that Lord Bute had heard of 
the Fnac, Rocque’s, misnomer ‘‘ Ken 
Wood,’”’ and it is certain that he knew of 
Lord Mansfield’s nickname for the place— 
‘“ Kenwood ’’—if only from the shameless lies 
in the Public Advertiser of 8 Aug., 1778, 
which (like Lord Mansfield) he contemp- 
tuously ignored. But it is equally certain 
that neither Bute, nor Argyll, ever used any 
other than the correct spelling—‘‘ Caen 
Wood.”’ 

In conclusion, I have a petition to address 
to the London County Council. 
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| 


in 1780. But Holcroft, like Dr. Johnson and 
Horace Walpole, describes the attack of the 
mob upon Lord Mansfield’s seat “‘ at Caen 
Wood.’’ Are we all to follow the example of 
the pamphlet of 1925, omit the plain true 
name and write of ‘‘ Ken Wood,’ as that 
pamphlet did in mentioning the visit of 
William IV and Queen Adelaide to the then 
Lord Mansfield, on 23 July, 1835? For it is 
absolutely certain that this contradicts all 


the London papers of the next day, 24 July, 


The Council possesses the statutory right | 


to alter the names of the streets within its 
jurisdiction, and has in the past used this 
right wisely and well, resisting attempts to 
alter historic names because modern owners 


disliked them. One classic instance in which | 
the Council refused to alter the name of a | 


street will appeal ‘to all readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
This was a proposal to abolish the name of 
Tothill Street, Westminster, 
tained at the instance of W. J. Thoms, 
founder and editor of ‘ 
question arises—has the Council. any statu- 
tory right to alter the names of places? If 
Esher was within its jurisdiction, hae it 
adopt Rocque’s misnomer ‘‘ Echa ’ 

As it is, even the temporary ais of 
“Kenwood” for Caen Wood (without explan- 
ation) is likely to give great trouble to histor- 
ians in the future, for since the Great War, 
maps, gazetteers, and the newspaper press in 
particular, have been busily converting ‘Caen 
Wood ”’ into “‘ Ken Wood.’? At the moment 
of writing, the map supplied with the well- 
known ‘Kelly’s Middlesex Directory ’ (last 
edition 1926) registers ‘‘ Caen Wood.”’ 1 am 
told that the new edition will appear before 
the end of this year. Will that register 
“Caen Wood ” or “‘ Ken Wood ” ? 

Again, we have never had a full and de- 
tailed account of the Gordon riots of 1680, 
and those who are writing it will have to 
base their story upon a number of letters and 
narratives, the foremost of which is the 

\ Plain and Succinct Narrative,’ of ‘‘William 

Vincent,” i.e., 


| four 


N. and Q.’ But the | 


| Lesser centaury 
Vv Be , 
which was re | Mint, Hyssop, each one handful; Wine, twenty- 


1835, with The Times at their head, for The 
Times headed its account ‘‘ Royal Visit to 
Caen Wood,’’ and was ignorant of ‘‘ Ken ”’ 
Wood. I, therefore, appeal to the Council to 
end this conflict between past and present 
authorities, and to have the whole question 
of the names properly investigated. And I 
hope that the Place-Name Society will see its 
way to support my appeal. 

J. G. Muppiman. 


“ ARQUEBUS SADE ”’ (clxv. 26).—The fol- 
lowing recipe for making Aqua Vulner- 
aria, seu Aqua Catapultarum, Arquebusade 
Water, is given in ‘ The New Dispensatory ’ 
of William Lewis, London, 1753, p. 287: 
Take of Comfry, leaves and roots, Sage, Mug- 
wort, Bugloss, each four handfuls; Betony, 
Sanicle, Ox-eye daisy, Common daisy, Greater 
figwort, Plantane, Agrimony, Vervain, Worm- 
wood, Fennel, each two handfuls; St. John’s 
wort, Long  birthwort, Orpine, Veronica, 
Milfoil, Tobacco, Mouse-ear, 


pounds. Having cut and bruised the 
herbs, pour on them the wine, and let them 
stand together im digestion, in horse-dung or 
any other equivalent heat, for three days; 
afterwards distil in an alembic with a 
moderate fire. 

Lewis states that Mr. Lemery (? Nicholas 
Lemery, the celebrated nharmacist) has writ- 
ten a whole treatise on Arquebusade-water. 
I have not been able to trace this work, but 
there is a section,on the Aqua Vulneraria 
(‘Eau d’ arquebusade’’) in Lemery’s 
‘ Pharmacopée Universelle,’ Paris, 1698, p. 
734. This remedy is mentioned in many 
other old pharmacopeias and treatises on 


| surgery. 


According to Wootton’s ‘ Chronicles of 
Pharmacy,’ 1910, vol. ii., p. 56, a certain 
John Thomson took out a patent for “‘ a con- 
centrated balsam of arquebusade ”’ as late as 


’ 1786. 


Thomas Holcroft, published | 


eS Harquebusade-water ” is defined in the 

“N. E. D.’ as ‘‘ a lotion regarded as a 

specific for gunshot and other wounds.” The 
most recent “quotation given de dated 1839. 
. J. BisHop. 
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EMARKS ON ENGLISH NOSE 
2 60). — I 


LITERATURE (clxv. 
have, bound up with ‘The Comic Eng- 


lish Grammar,’ the ‘ Notes on Noses,’ pub- 


lished by Bentley in 1852. The writer divides | 


noses into six classes with examples. He 
gives Roman Noses to Rameses II, Julius 
Cesar, the Duke of Wellington, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Sir Francis Drake, Washington, the 
Earl of Chatham and Loyola. The Romano- 
Greek is a sub-class, including Alfred, Alex- 
ander the Great, Wolsey, Richelieu, Raleigh, 
Sir P. Sydney and Napoleon. 

The Greek belonged to Petrarch, Milton (in 
youth), Spenser, Raphael, Titian, Addison, 
Voltaire, Byron and Shelley. The Cogita- 
tive or Wide-Nostrilled Nose, which may be 
a variety of the Greek, Roman, or any other 
class, is ascribed to very many persons. The 
long list includes Bacon, Mansfield and Coke, 
Michael Angelo, Luther and Wesley, Burke, 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, Selden and 
Camden, Milton (in age), Goethe, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth and Talleyrand. 

The writer adds that certain noses prevail 
in certain ages. During the time of Charles 
I and the Protectorate noses were remarkably 
broad and thick, a tribute to the serious 
religious and political questions of the time. 
With the careless days of Charles II “ came 
in the thin, long Greek or Graeco-Roman 
nose with little or none of the Cogitative ele- 
ment; and this for the most part prevailed 
up to the commencement of the present 
century.’’ The author maintains that Ameri- 
cans have lost the Cogitative nose of their 
Puritan forefathers. I do not pledge myself 
to any of his conclusions, but it seems clear 


that the modern face in general, including | 


the nose, has grown sharper and less broad 
than that of the eighteenth century and 
earlier. The actors of to-day, for instance, 


have thinner faces in mature age than 'those | 


of the famous performers pictured in the Gar- 
rick Club. This may be due to the fact ‘that 
eating and drinking are not so freely prac- 
tised as they used to be. 

The Turn-up or, more politely, the Celestial 
Nose, is ascribed to James I, George I, and 
Boswell, whose failings and limitations are 
explained. The author has invented a word 
unknown to the ‘O.E.D.,’ ‘‘ nodgenism.”’ 
This is to indicate ‘‘ those facts which spring 
from Mind, whether, as in moral philosophy, 
purely metaphysical, or as in natural philo- 
sophy, generated by Mind from Matter, by 
Reason from Experience.’’ While repudiat- 
ing the doctrines of the phrenologists, he 
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| 

| seeks to establish the proposition that ‘‘ the 
| Nose is an important index to character.’’ An 
objection to this which seems obvious is that 
noses are largely inherited and _ persistent, 
The poet Ovid was a Naso, and this name was 
known in more than one Roman gens, indi- 
cating, no doubt, a marked inheritance of 
nose. Are we to suppose that persons with 
Ovid’s nose were as clever and dissolute as he 
was? Or can we, if we think hard enough 
from early days, overcome an inherited nose 
with unfortunate associations and rise to the 
cogitative form which proclaims our pride of 
place as intellectuals? Pascal’s thought is 
familiar: ‘‘ Cleopatra’s nose: had it been 
shorter, the whole aspect of ‘the world would 
have been altered.’’ But if her disposition 
had been different, would her nose have shown 
a variation ? 

The author makes a great point of the 
undecided character of the nose in young 
children. They begin generally with a con- 
temptible snub, but may rise to better things, 


V. R. 


CORING HALF-A-RUN (clxv. 25).—My 
earliest cricket was played with boys of 

the village, after the return from the—to me 
much hated—London season, to our home in 
Lincolnshire. The pitch was any convenient 
piece of grass in ‘the park, generally ridge 
and furrow, and Saturday afternoon the 
usual time; if enough assembled, games with 
pick-up sides were played; if not enough, 
there were single-wicket matches. In these 
a run was scored by touching the single 
stump at the bowler’s end of the shortened 
pitch, and returning in safety; but if, after 
touching that stump, the player was run-out, 
it counted as half-a-run. So, in the double 
| wicket games, if the two batsmen had crossed 
each other midway, half a notch was scored. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


IEGE OF STIRLING IN 1314 (clxv. 26). 
—As the messengers telling of the capture 

of the camps arrived about the beginning of 
| Lent (Quadragesima), and Easter Day 1314 
was March 23, may not the agreement to 
surrender have been made in the old style 
| year 1313, before 25 March, its termination! 


| ALFRED WELBY. 


| Sir Archibald H. Dunbar (‘ Scottish 
| Kings,’ 2nd. ed., 1906, pp. 133, 367, 368) 
| dates the captures of Roxburgh and Edin- 
| burgh Castles, 27 Feb., and 14 March, 


| 1312/3 respectively. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





H. I. A. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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JNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxiii. 
and clxiv. passim; clxv. 32). — My 
brother was born when my father was 
Governor of New Zealand, and he was given 
the name of Huia, and was received as a 
baby into the Ngatihuia tribe at Otaki. 

Speaking under correction, I believe that 
the late Lady Bury’s name of Myee is the 
native Australian name for Sydney. Lady 
Bury was born during her father, the late 
Lord Lincolnshire’s, tenure of office as Gover- 
nor of New South Wales. 

In the East I have known quite a number 
of English children called by Arabic names, 
eg., Feridah; Ayesha. I think that the 
iictinn of Arabic names was more common 
for girls than for boys. I cannot remember 
any of the latter. 

ONSLOW. 


William Turton (1762-1835), M.B. Oxon., 
physician and conchologist, was one of the 
earliest disciples of Edward Jenner and a 
determined advocate of ‘the practice of vac- 
cination. The first subject on whom _ he 
tried the vaccine lymph was his own infant 
daughter, who was afterwards baptized by 
the name of ‘‘ Vaccina.”’ 

W. J. Bz 


ILAIRE BELLOC’S ‘THE BIRDS’ 
AND A POLISH FOLK LEGEND 
(clxv. 26).—This same apocryphal story was 
used by Longfellow in scene vii. of ‘ The 
Nativity, a Miracle-play,’ in his ‘ Golden 
Legend,’ where Jesus says: 
The shower is over. Let us play, 
And make some sparrows out of clay, 
Down by the river’s side. 
After he and tthe other boys have each made 
twelve birds, Jesus announces that he will 
make his “ sing and soar.’”’ Judas replies: 
That canst thou not! They are but clay, 
They cannot sing, nor fly away 
Above the meadow lands! 
Jesus says: 
Fly, fly! ye sparrows! ye are free! 
And while you live, remember me, 
Who made you with my hands. 
The stage direction is ‘‘ Here JESUS shall 
clap his hands, and the sparrows shall fly 
away, chirruping.”’ 


The scene is entitled ‘ Jesus at Play with | 


His Schoolmates,’ and ends with Joseph en- 
tering and rating them for breaking ‘‘ the 
holy Sabbath day.” 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
Burnham, Bucks. 


| lish on the opposite pages. 


| wait (1588-1673)). 


ADAM DE ROS (clxiv. 44). — For this 

twelfth-century monk and _ trouvére, 
whose ‘ Descente de Saint Paul aux Enfers,’ 
full of Anglicanisms, was rather incorrectly 
edited by F. A. Ozanam in 1859, see ‘ Dict. 
d’Hist. et de géogr. ecclés.,’ i. (1909-) 1912, 
col. 490-1. 

H. I. A. 


EFERENCES WANTED (clxv. 27).—2. See 
‘Memoirs of P.P. Clerk of this Parish,’ 
> i Works, ed. Elwin and Courthepe, x. 
‘Upon this my twofold profession [of bar- 
ber and surgeon], there passed among men 
a merry tale delectable enough to be rehearsed : 
how that being overtaken with liquor one Sat- 
urday evening, I shaved the priest with Span- 
ish blacking for shoes instead of a wash-ball, 
and with lamp-black powdered his perriwig. 
But these were sayings of men, delighting in 
their own conceits more than in the truth.” 
These ‘ Memoirs,’ though Pope denied it, 
were presumably a parody on Bishop Burnet’s 
‘History of My Own Times.’ 
3.  ‘*Barnabae Itinerarium, Barnabees 
Journal,” appeared in 1638 under’ the 
pseudonym Corymbaeus. It was reprinted not 
quite accurately in 1716 with the new title of 
“Drunken Barnaby’s Four Journeys to the 
North of England ” and was published several 
times with this incorrect name (see ecxlvii. 249). 
The poem is in rhyming Latin with the Eng- 
Sir George Rad- 
ford’s quotation is from the second part, stanza 
10, where Barnabee stays at Preston: 
Septem dies ibi mansi, 
Multum bibi, nunquam pransi, 
Seven dayes were me there assigned, 
Oft I supt, but never dined. 
The author is now known to be Richard Brath- 
The best edition is that by 
Joseph Haslewood, 1820, revised by W. C. Haz- 
litt, 1876. 
Epwarp BENSsLy. 
* Barnabee’s 


3. Barnabae Itinerarium or 


| Journal,’ by Richard Brathwait, A.M., 1638 (a 


duodecimo, but collates in eights); 1820, re- 
produced by Joseph Haslewood in two squat 


| duodecimos; 1876, edited by W. Carew Hazlitt 


in one volume, published by Reeves and 
Turner, 196 Strand. 

It is a macaronic work of amazing skill and 
delight, but of somewhat coarse humour. The 


author also wrote ‘The Penitent Pilgrim,’ a 


| most devout manual of prayer, of which an 





abridged edition (from that of 1641) was issued 
for G. E. Watts by David Nutt in 1897. 


Epwarp J. G. Fors. 


3. Richard Braithwaite, or Brathwait, of War- 
cop in Westmorland, buried in Catterick 
Church, 1673, author of “ Drunken Barnaby’s 
Four Journeys in the North of England. In 
Latin and English Metre.” The London 
Library has the 3rd edition, 1723. 


M. H. Dopps. 
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The Library. 





Essays and Studies by Members of the Eng- 
lish Association. Vol. xviii. Collected 
by Hugh Walpole (Oxford, at the Claren- 
don Press. 7s. 6d. net.). 

THE most striking of this group of essays— 

because it brings us something in itself 
fresh rather than re-consideration, however 

edifying, of well-known themes—is Mr. H. 

F. B. Brett-Smith’s account of the corres- 

pondence between Thomas Love Peacock and 

his enthusiastic admirer the Belfast solicitor, 

Thomas L’Estrange. L’Estrange could 

criticise and correct as well as admire, even 

writing to Peacock himself; and the best 
part of the article is that which deals with 
the ruthless demands and unsparing judg- 
ments inflicted on Peacock’s granddaughter 
Edith Nicolls whereby her biographical notes 
on her grandfather were redeemed from 
silliness, rounded into form, and filled with 
the requisite detail. In fact merely as 
an example of the tutoring of a biographer 
the pages on this subject are very enter- 
taining. In the essay with which the 
volume begins Mr. H. G. Wright does what 
can be done with the very slender material 
there is on Keats’s political ideas. In ‘The 

Limits of Literary Criticism,’ Professor B. 

Ifor Evans—who writes at great length— 

seems to us very sound where he protests 

that it is fallacious to suppose, as we al- 
most all now virtually 75, that the critic can 
teach the writer how to write. Psychology 
and science, our author would have us see, are 
not without their perils for literature; yet 
his own proposals for a critical study, to 
be pursued within definite proper limits, are 
rather laborious. We confess ourselves— 
to turn now to Mr. J. B. Priestley and his 

‘Some Reflections of a Popular Novelist ’ 

—all on the side of the people who view 

literature as principally a means of escape. 

Serious study of it, if judicious, actually 

increases its efficacy in that respect; but if 

injudicious only too certainly destroys it. 

Mr. Priestley deals only with novels, and, 

separating his readers into low-brows and 

high-brows, attaches that aim of escape only 
to the former. We would suggest that the 
difference in readers lies not so much in 
the desire itself for escape as in the region 

into which they desire to flee. Mr. S. G. 

Dunn works out a dependence on Newton 

in Wordsworth’s metaphysical system; and 


| som’ for “ June ” 
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Dr. F. T. Wood writes genially about 
‘ Shakespeare and the Plebs.’ We liked 
Mr, A. Watkins-Jones’s paper on Bishop 
Percy and the Scottish Ballads. 


| [‘ the July Quarterly, apart from the poli- 


tical articles, which include one by Mr, 
Israel Cohen about the Jews in Germany, 
probably the pages which will attract most 
attention are those by Professor R. S. Con- 
way about Julius Caesar. This is a new 
and an unfavourable estimate of Caesar as 
a man—allowing all their due to his charm 
and generosity, to the quality of the “‘ great 
gentleman ”’ which he indisputably possessed 
and displayed, but re-emphasizing his ruth- 
lessness, his venality, a certain brutality 
which made him capable of singularly bad 
manners on occasion, and several other de- 
fects. The writer takes his occasion for this 
study from Mr. John Buchan’s recent life 
of Caesar, in which he picks out for com- 
ment the surprising remark (which yet seems 
characteristic of a common line of defence 
for Caesar’s less noble acts): ‘‘ No Roman, 
not even Caesar, knew the meaning of chiv- 
alry.”’ We should have supposed that 
chivalry—in which a graceful but distinet 
sense of superiority as well as a sense of 
responsibility for leadership and example— 
were strong elements, would be recognized by 
most people as counting Roman ideals among 
its ancestors. Two unsigned articles are, a 
weighty plea for enlisting the services of the 
Bench in judicial reform, and a_ study of 
Herr Egon Friedell’s Cultural History of 
Our Time—wherein Culture, very much with 
a capital C, is the subject of rather curi- 
ously worded vindication which some 
how suggests the writing of a_ highly 
accomplished foreigner. Sir Frederick 
Pollard has an entertaining paper on 
“Some Talkers I have known,’ and Mr. 
Douglas Gordon writes on ‘The Effect of 
Circumstance upon Habit,’ among animals, 
that is. We must also mention ‘ Wilber 
force and the Anti-Slavery Movement,’ by 
Mr. W. Forbes Gray. 


CoRRIGENDUM 


At clxiv. 424, col. 2, line 2, for “20” read 
29; 444, col. 1, line 2, for “ 760-1” read 7612 
and 465, col. 1, line 5, for “1775” read 177. 
At ante p. 11, s.v. ‘ Kennett,’ last line read 
Kirkby of Kirkby Ireleth in Furness. 
At ante p. 35, col. 2, 1. 13, s.v. ‘Orange Bloe 
read Junr. 
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